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AVE you ever wondered how, in all 
these twelve years and over, the 
editorial page has continued to exist? 
Well! we have wondered. ‘Twelve 
times every year for twelve years we 
have racked our brains to solve 
the question how in the world we 
should fill that page without repeat- 
ing word for word what we have said 
before. If, sometimes, as to-day, you 
find our paragraphs rather disconnected, or our ideas simply 
old acquaintances in a new dress, do not point the scoffing 
finger, but put yourself in our place and wonder only how we 
have had the courage not to use the editorial page for adver- 
tisements instead of grinding and regrinding our brains to 
make editorial hash. And when your hearts soften toward us 
in our agony hold out a helping hand and write us one of those 
nice long letters full of ideas and questions which arrive at only 
too rare intervals at the editorial table from some of our bright 
readers, letters to which we can hitch our wagon as to a star 
and set a new pace on the editorial page. 

There has been for some time an unsatisfied demand from 
our readers for studies of nuts and designs arranged from nut 
motifs. Now that vacation has arrived and we have leisure 
to open our sketch books, why not make a special effort along 
this line? And in the fall send us something new in the line 
of nuts—chestnuts, hickory nuts, hazelnuts, butternuts, wal- 
nuts, ete. The nuts, of course, can not be new, but the way 
of seeing can be. 


Just now, sitting late at my desk, listening to the songs of 
the frogs out in the lily pond, it occurs to me that a set of plates 
and platter for serving frogs’ legs would not be amiss—though 
tis hardly a friendly thought to send out in return for their 
cheering trills. 
Apropos of Mr. Rhead’s article on gold etching we have 
swung from one end of the pendulum to the other extreme— 
from overloaded gold decoration to the broad work ignoring 
entirely the province of gold in decoration. There is a happy 
medium, and some of the daintiest and most attractive effects 
are to be gained by a judicious combination of the elements of 
gold and color. It is time to swing back to the middle ground 
and balance up accounts with the principles of decoration. 
The Atlan Club has always guarded this refined element 
of a sparing introduction of gold into their designs. The work 
of Mrs. Kathryn Cherry also often illustrates this idea in a 
most charming manner. There are a few other decorators 
who have not forgotten this old friend, notably Mrs. Anna B. 
Leonard. Why not return a bit to the friends of our childhood 
and see if we have not missed something in leaving them be- 
hind in our explorations into the new world of decoration. We 


may yet reunite the old and new into something yet more 
near to the heart of things. 

“There is nothing that has not its use, 

There remains only to avoid abuse.”’ 


It is with the greatest pleasure that we present in this issue 
to our readers the latest work of the Newark Keramic Society. 
At the present reading this Society appears to be by far the 
most progressive, most united in effort of any ceramic society 
in this country. It is especially to this united effort that we 
would call attention. Many ceramic societies have been 
one-sided or even disrupted because of the desire of one 
member to dominate the rest. Such short-sightedness always 
leads, sooner or later, to the discrediting of that member not 
less than of the society. The Newark Society seems to be 
free from these petty jealousies or vaulting ambitions and 
works as one woman toward the all-around advancement 
of club and members generally and specifically. To Mrs. 
McCampbell, formerly Mrs. Sara Wood Safford, is due much 
of the credit of their inspiration, direction and encourage- 
ment as well as instruction and criticism. To Mrs. McCampbell 
we are personally indebted for several valuable suggestions for 
the help of ceramic workers in general. The first is that we 
carry a discovery column for the mutual exchange of helpful 
hints. Many isolated workers find out for themselves certain 
little ways of doing things that would be an advantage to others. 
To quote Mrs. McCampbell: “It was a country teacher who 
showed me the trick of taking a hair out of a wet background 
with the point of a lithographic pencil, and I believe there are 
lots of little tricks lurking about, not important enough for 
an article, but valuable just the same.” 

So we are going to start with the coming fall a monthly 
column of “‘Helpful Hints.’’ We can not start it sooner be- 
cause we will not be here to attend to it, but do not wait till 
then to send in your little discoveries. We will pay for each one 
accepted from one dollar up, according to its value to others. 

The next suggestion is that we have a competition for 
Tea or Breakfast Sets to be executed in one fire. To quote 
our friend again: ““The drudgery of several fires is killing and 
the simple one-fire things so restful and refreshing after so 
much elaborated and intricate design.”’ So we will say to our 
designers to keep this in mind in their summer work, for we 
surely will have a competition on these lines next fall or winter. 

We have had suggestions from other friends of Keramic 
Studio which will bear fruit later, and we are always glad to 
hear from our friends of anything that will help them and other 
ceramic workers. It pays to be generous with your knowledge 
—the bread cast upon the waters frequently returns served up 
in a brand new decorated china dish. While those who are 
afraid to tell what they know for fear that they can no longer 
make money out of it, find the source of their inspiration dry up 
and soon there is no water for others to cast their bread upon. 
It is not only more blessed to give than to receive but more 
profitable as well. 


RA 

Next month we begin the long promised articles by Mrs. 

Kathryn E. Cherry. These are the articles on “Design” for 

ceramics, published by courtesy of the American Woman’s 

League. We can think of nothing printed on the subject 
which will be found of such value to ceramic workers. 
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ETCHED GOLD ON PORCELAIN 


Frederick Alfred Rhead 


CID WORK euriously is _ little 

practised in this country by 
keramic ‘artists. The process has 
richness without ostentation, and 
if well and neatly done, has both 
daintiness and distinction. The 
only objection which could be 
urged against this type of deco- 
ration is the objection which 
would bar the use of gold al- 
together, and which, if consist- 
ently sustained, would forbid its 
use in bookbinding, illumination 
and many other crafts. Its use calls for more discretion than 
ordinary pigments, and while its frequent abuse justifies the 
strictures of the hypercritical, some of the productions of Wor- 
cester, of Dresden, and of Sevres, can hardly be condemned as 
objects of art, because gold happens to form part of the decorative 
scheme. Moreover, if its use is admissible in any craft, 
pottery and porcelain have a prior claim, because the metal is 
burnt in the glaze, and is perfectly durable. It is when gold 
is used to disguise any material, or when a surface is covered 
to ape the appearance of solidity, that its employment is to 
be deplored. 

There are two chief reasons why original acid work is 
little done. One is that parts of the process have been kept 
more or less secret, and the second reason is that decalco- 
mania transfers have vulgarized it in the eyes of persons of 
artistic tastes. This is a pity, because there is even a greater 
difference between individual acid work and that done with 
the acid of transfers, than there is between good painting 
and lithographic transfers, to say nothing of the restricted 
effects when one has only a few set stock patterns to choose 
from. 


Included among the “properties’’ of china decoration, 
acid work can be used in a great variety of ways. Besides 
bands and borders, frames for panels, monograms, diapers 
and backgrounds, it presents a new field for decorative ac- 
cessories, of which more anon. The process is very simple, 
and is within the resources of anyone who is capable of execut- 
ing a neat conventional border. The first thing to do is to 
run the horizontal or circular confining lines of the border on 
a lining wheel (a wheel is necessary for circular lines), and to 
fill in the pattern with an ordinary tracer. The medium is 
Brunswick Black, such as is used for blacking stoves and 
other ironwork. This is the ideal medium, but if it is not 
accessible, the following may be used. Dissolve 4 ounces 
of Burgundy pitch in 10 ounces of turpentine. Grind 2 ounces 
of lamp black in turpentine, and mix it well with 2 ounces of 
Canada balsam, or balsam of Copaiba. Mix the whole to- 
gether and keep in closed vessels. Dilute as needed with 
turpentine. But the Brunswick black is better and more 
convenient, and should easily be obtained from any good 
hardware store. 


A word may be said about lining on the wheel. Anyone 
who has practised gilding on porcelain will be conversant 
with the requirements, but for the information of those to 
whom the mode of procedure is new, a few hints on ‘‘center- 
ing’’ the piece on the wheel may be useful. The piece intended 
for lining should be absolutely in the centre of the wheel. 
This (unless one has the trick) is not so easy a matter as some 
might think. You cannot put a cup or plate exactly in the 
centre of the wheel once in a hundred times. To ensure 


Fig. 4—Etched Gold on Porcelain 


exact “centering” the article should be put as near the middle 
as possible. Then the wheel is slowly revolved, and a pencil 
or brush stick held firm and motionless in a horizontal posi- 
tion near the edge of the article, and it will be seen that the 
edge of the article will (unless it is exactly in the centre) ap- 
proach to and recede from the point of the pencil or stick as 
the wheel turns. Then the edge of the plate or side of the 
cup or vase should be struck gently but firmly with the knuck- 
les or ends of the fingers, on the part that swings nearest its 
revolution, and the piece will finally be jerked in true posi- 
tion. A little practice will demonstrate the exact strength 
of the jerk required. If a cup or any hollow vessel needs 
“centering” it is done with a stick applied in the manner al- 
ready described to the inside of the vessel. A little practice 
will show the exact time and strength for the impact of the 
point of the stick with the ware. In lining the piece of ware 
a “rest”? should be used. An ordinary mahl stick will do, 
or anything which provides a firm rest for the hand holding 
the tracer. When the pattern is finished as in fig. I, the whole 
surface of the ware, excepting only the parts required to be 
etched with acid, should be covered with a coat of Brunswick 
Black, which should be allowed to dry thoroughly. This 
will take two or three hours. Then the acid may be applied. 

For etching porcelain or glass, Hydro-Fluoric acid is 
used. This mysterious acid has the property of attacking 
and disintegrating anything vitreous, while, unlike other 
powerful acids, it will not corrode metals. It would eat its 
way through a glass or porcelain bottle in a very short time 
and should be kept in a gutta-percha rubber, or vulcanite 
bottle well stoppered, as it rapidly evaporates if kept un- 
covered. The best way to apply it is either with a feather, 
or a bit of cotton tied, drumstick fashion, on top of a stick, 
with waxed silk or thread. This should be dipped in the 
acid, and a thin film applied to the ware. It is not advisable 
to use a brush, as the hairs or bristles would be destroyed 
almost before the biting was completed. About 15 min- 
utes is required to complete the biting, which may be tested 
by scraping with the point of a penknife or a needle. If not 
deep enough (it should be about as deep as the thickness of 
a thick post-card) more acid should be daubed on. Then 
(when sufficiently thick) the plate should be submerged for 
a minute or two in a bucket of clear water, taken out and dried 
on a cloth. The “resist”? or Brunswick Black, is cleaned off 
with a rag dipped in naphtha, petroleum, or turpentine. The 
design will want cleaning. The acid dissolves only the vit- 
reous portions of the glaze, but the unvitrified portions of 
the glaze, such as alumina, will be found in little pulverised 
or pasty masses in the recesses and hollows of the pattern. 
This may be cleaned out with the aid of a stiff tooth brush, 
supplemented by a steel point for obstinate corners where 


Fig. 2—Pattern, bitten and gilt 
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PAINTED PLATE—F. A. RHEAD 
With etched gold border, armor and harness 
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Fig. 3—Outline Brown, background Etched Gold 


the tooth brush does not reach Then when the plate is per- 
fectly dry it may be gilt over the whole of the design with 
fine gold. The gold must be applied evenly and firmly or 
the design will be thin and poor, and it is essential that the 
gold should polish well and brilliantly under the burnisher. 
If it is hard or overfired, it should be regilt and refired. After 
firing, the gold should appear even and solid, and should 
be a dull straw color, and it will show very little evidence 
of its metallic character until it is well scoured with a damp 
rag dipped in fine silver sand. After the scouring, the whole 
surface should be well burnished with an agate burnisher, 
alternated by polishing with a rag and damp Kaolin. The 
result will then show a mat or frosted gold background, with 
a raised pattern in brilliantly polished gold, because the bur- 
nisher can only touch the surface and cannot reach the in- 
terstices or hollows. 

The necessity for extreme care in the handling of the 
acid cannot be too strongly insisted upon. If a single spot 
of acid touches the skin, it will burn badly and leave virulent 
ulcers, which are difficult to get rid of. Care, too, should be 
taken to avoid the inhalation of the fumes arising from the 
acid, as these predispose the operator to influenza and catarrhs. 
But with ordinary watchfulness, there is no danger of any 
annoyance or inconvenience whatever. 

In Fig. 3 is an example of acid work as applied to mono- 
grams. Three different styles are shown to illustrate the 
varying possibilities. The monogram E. B. is in bright let- 
ers on a frosted gold ground. After it is etched, and the 
whole surface covered with gold, the outer line should be 
traced. Fig. 3 shows the effect when the whole is finished. 
The monogram I. G. B. is traced in Brunswick Black (Fig. 
5) with a double line. 

If it is remembered that the stopping out (or tracing in 
black) is always bright, and the exposed parts always dull 
or frosted, it will be seen that the centres of the letters will 
be dull. The gilding should be carried (after it is bitten and 
the black cleaned off) just a line’s breadth on _ each 
side of the etched parts and the effect will present a 
brilliant monogram with a dulled centre. The monogram 
A. Y. is treated in the same way as the square monogram 
E. B. and the little triangular accessories at the top of either 
side may be either gilt in flat gold, or etched like, the monogram. 

A few remarks may be made with reference to the design- 
ing of monograms. It is advisable that a monogram should 
be so designed that each letter should form a portion of the 
other letters. Some authorities go so far as to claim that 
unless this rule is observed, the result is not a monogram at 
all, but a cypher. This is, however, merely playing with words. 
The term monogram means a single sign, and so long as 
the letters are cojoined, intertwined, or interwoven, so as to 
form a single and coherent device, it is a true monogram and 
its merits depend upon its decorative qualities and the sense of 


design, more than upon any whimsical rule governing its con- 


struction. As has been previously observed, it is better for 
decorative reasons to make each letter, or part of each letter, 
form a part of the other letters, if it can be done, but if co- 
herence, balance, or quality of design is attained by the in- 
terposition of an independent letter the device will be none 
the less a monogram. ‘Two important things should be ob- 
served—one is to avoid as far as possible the temptation to 
introduce letters at awkward angles, and the other is, to avoid 
the habit so commonly employed by the French designers of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, of reversing the letters for the 
sake of symmetry. It is true that this habit was palliated by 
the florid style of the accessory ornament then in vogue, but 
there is no real excuse for the practise. 

One example (page 52) shows acid work in connection with 
painting. ‘The masks are traced in black in the usual way, 
and the garlands, or festoons of flowers, painted between. 
There is sufficient here to suggest the range and variety of 
design which may be formed on this combination. In 
the Paris exhibition the Wedgwood firm showed a series 
of plaques painted by Allen with heads of Shakesperian char- 
acter with etched gold backgrounds. ‘These were well and 
even exquisitely finished and were most interesting examples 
of the possibilities of etched and gilt porcelain work. But 
the general effect was too florid and these examples served 
chiefly to demonstrate the unsuitability of etched work to 
large designs. Fine, neat designs in acid and gold work are 
legitimate decoration. No decoration is inherently out of 
place if it accentuates the beauty of the material, and no 
decoration is legitimate that obscures or pushes the material 
in the background. 

Another example (page 49) shows an application of etched 
work as an accessory to painting. The Knight is painted in semi- 
decorative fashion, in natural colors, with a touch of conven- 
tionality. The armor and other suitable accessories, being 
done in gold and etched work, supplys just the decor- 
ative note which is required. Quite a number of ideas will 
suggest themselves to the decorator. Haloes for angels, the 
rough trunks of trees, the scales of fishes, the plumage of 
birds, the stems and foliage to flowers which could be painted 
naturally. It could be used also in combination with raised 
gold work, as the incisions could be used as an effective foil 
to the relief of the gold paste. Different tints of gold may 
be employed. 

Grain silver pulverized and mixed with two and one-half 
per cent. of flux can be scoured and burnished in the same 
manner as the gold, after firing. A still better way of pre- 
paring silver is to mix 25% of liquid gold with the silver. No 
flux is then needed and the gold does not affect the whiteness, 
while it has the property of neutralizing the tendency of the 


Fig. 5—Letter etched 
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CAVE 


MAY APPLE—EDNA S 


Strengthen 


Centre with Yellow. 


little Grey for Flesh. 
leaves where necessary. 


Paint 
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Third Firing—Background with Violet and Apple Green. 


Second Firing—Shade blossoms with Yellow and a 
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silver to oxidize and tarnish. From 5 to 73 per cent. of sil- 
ver added to the gold gives it a yellow tone. If a red gold 
is required 5° of red oxide of iron, and 3}% of purple of Cas- 
sius can be mixed with it. A green gold or gold bronze can 
be made by mixing 5% of oxide of chrome, and 10% of silver. 
If the silver cannot be obtained in powder form, or is not 
sufficiently fine, it may be prepared by dissolving a silver 
coin, or any piece of pure silver in nitric acid, mixed with two- 
thirds its weight in water. 


It will be found a curious fact (by those who are not 
chemists) that pure nitric acid will not dissolve silver, but 
that acid considerably diluted with water will. After the 
silver is dissolved, it can be precipitated by adding carbonate 
of soda until the acid is neutralized, together with a few drops 
of ammonia. The mixture should be well washed, which is 
done by pouring in hot water and stirring. It is allowed to 
settle, and the liquid is poured off or removed with a syphon. 
Water is repeatedly added, and the stirring also repeated 
until it is quite clear and tasteless. Then the water is taken 
off as much as possible without disturbing the sediment, which 
is poured on blotting paper or a plaster slab to dry. If blot- 


ting paper is used, several thicknesses will be required. It is 
then fluxed, in the manner already described. 


PLATE—F. A. RHEAD 4 


Decorated with painting and etched gold masks 


re hed gold and 1, th i k and ligh 
i ee All over pattern for etched gold and enamel, three treatments in dark and light 
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CUP AND SAUCER—EDITH ALMA ROSS 
(Treatment page 68) 
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SUGAR AND CREAMER--ALICE B. SHARRARD 


Grass Green and one part Pearl Grey. Leaves Moss Green 
two parts, Dark Green one part, Brown Green for outline 
All other dark lines Gold, also handles and band 


IGHT parts of ground are a delicate yellowish green, 

Apple Green with touch of Lemon Yellow, using same 

for the blossoms, centers light tone of Dark Green, dots and stems. 
Gold, outline gold. Dark portions of design in two parts at top. 


Naw” 
DESIGN FOR NUT BOWL---GEORGIA B. SPAINHOWER V3 


Dark spaces Auburn Brown and a little Brown Green. Middle tone Yellow Brown and a little Brown Green. Background 
tint a light ivory, use Yellow Brown and a little Albert Yellow. The inside may be lined with Yellow Lustre if desired. 
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SWAMP MAPLE SEEDS AND LEAVES—ALICE WILLITS DONALDSON ot: 


UTLINE design with Blood Red and a little Violet. Red and Yellow Brown. ‘The seeds are Yellow and a touch 
of Moss Green. 


Fire. 
Second Fire—Paint in background with Blood Red Third Fire—Touch up with colors used in second 
Violet and Brown Green. The leaves are red made of Blood firing. The stems are Blood Red and Auburn Brown. 
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PEACH BLOSSOMS (Page 57) 


C. Walliams 


IRST Firing—Paint blossoms with Blood Red very thin. 
Centers with a thin wash of Apple Green. Small leaves 
with Apple Green and Lemon Yellow. The stems are Brown 
Green and Apple Green. Bird is painted in with Lemon 
Yellow on body. Albert Yellow and Brown Green on wings 
and tail. Head with Copenhagen Blue and Deep Blue Green. 
Beak with Black, and eye Black, legs Black. 

Second Firing—Paint background with Apple Green, 
Violet, Copenhagen Blue. Retouch blossoms with Rose. 
The stamens with Blood Red quite strong. The leaves with 
Shading Green. Shade the body of bird with Brown Green 
and Yellow Brown, very thin. Accent wings with Brown 
Green and Black. 


PRUNE BLOSSOM 
Mrs. Geo. Pardee 
— in design, wash in background with Grey for 
Flesh and Violet No. 2. Paint the dark flowers in with 
Apple Green and Violet. The lighter blossoms with Apple 
Green and Lemon Yellow very pale. The white blossoms 


are left white for this firing with touches of yellow in center. 
The stems are Violet and Blood Red. 

Second Firing—Strengthen background around design 
with Brown Green and Violet. Accent stems with Brown 
Green. Touches of Grey for Flesh in flowers. 


TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL PLATE---NAUDOT 
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PEACH BLOSSOMS—C. E. WILLIAMS 
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NEWARK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS 
Sara W. McCampbell 


T the exhibition of the Newark Society of Keramic Arts held in April at Keer’s Art 
Galleries, this club demonstrated its right to the reputation already gained, that of 
being one of the strongest working Keramic Clubs in the country. 

The work shown has always been of a high order, but this season’s exhibition seemed 
to be of even a higher average, and one felt that there was throughout a seriousness of 
purpose, yet an independence of thought most unusual, and most refreshing as one passed 
among the tables. 

In Miss Ehler’s exhibits one always finds a new note, and this time it was in the 
form of a mirror with a porcelain panel set in the top. The design was a house and garden 
motif carried out in flat tones and suggesting a fine old print in its treatment. The whole 
was a thing full of charm and quaintness, and certainty suggested a new use for the 
decorated tile or panel. The rest of Miss Ehler’s exhibit was devoted to table service. Of 
the different sets, the breakfast set in pink and green enamel with its tray, having the 
design repeated on the linen, was perhaps the most admired. Her fruit set was refreshingly 
simple and satisfying in color and design. 

One of the finest pieces in Miss Nora Foster’s exhibit was a fern dish with a garden 
motif splendidly designed and carried out in very beautiful color. Her vase with a conven- 
tionalized flower motif was strong in design and color. 

The work of Miss Matilda Voorhees was full of fine feeling and originality. Of special 


‘interest was a small bow] in soft grey violet and a plate of unusual design and distinction. 


Mrs. Rosegrant’s exhibit though small was strong and full of fine expression. A vase 
with a landscape decoration was splendidly handled, and a flat open bowl was another 
piece of good design and charming color. 

Mrs. Waterfield showed several nice bowls and her fern dish was especially well treated 
in design and color. A tea jar in an all-over pattern was another interesting and strong 
little note in this altogether good exhibit. 

A delightful little tea set in the green Sedji ware with a design of silver, black and blue; 
made a distinctive part of Miss Elizabeth McKenzie’s exhibit. The little bowls of common 
yellow kitchen ware decorated in bold design and color were decidedly unique and successful. 
They gave one a feeling of bright friendliness—a sensation by the way, too seldom ex- 
perienced at Keramic Exhibitions. 

Miss Harrison’s work is always exquisite in color and design and so beautifully and 
lovingly executed that it makes a very powerful note in its quiet simple way. A very good 
lesson indeed could be read from this exhibit to those who too often have the ‘‘Oh, it’s 
good enough” attitude toward their work. The chocolate set in ivory green and gold was 
as choice and lovely a thing as was shown in the entire exhibition. 

Miss Annie Lingley is one of the Club’s strong workers and her pieces were of marked 
originality in design and showed a fine feeling for color. Particularly charming were a small 
pitcher and bowl. 


Miss Suhr Mrs. Waterfield 
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Miss Foster 


Mirs. Simonds 
Miss Harrison 
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BREAKFAST SET AND TRAY—MISS EHLERS 


Miss Ehlers 


Mrs. Rosegrant 
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ort 


Miss Crane Miss Leach Miss Wittier 


Among the pieces shown by Miss Louise MacDougall 
was a tea set with a frank but decorative treatment of her 
monogram used as a medallion, in connection with a quaint 
flower border design. It was an unusual and _ successful 
combination. 

Mrs. King’s entire exhibit was one showing a refined 
and reserved feeling for color and design, and thoughtful 
and respectful execution. If careless workers could only 
feel the force of these finely handled things, and realize the 
feeling of revolt which slovenly work leaves in the mind of a 
thoughtful observer, they would pause, take new note, and 
resume their work with more dignity in their minds and more 
respect for their craft. Mrs. King’s Belleek bowl with its 


Miss Lingley 


Mrs. Carpenter 


Mrs. Kennedy Miss Condit Miss Perriam 


simple decoration of rich blue was a delightful and satisfying 
thing. 
Mrs. Simond’s individual afternoon tea set in blue and 
green shown upon a cloth with a border in cross stitch which 
repeated the design of the set, made all together a complete, 
well thought out and charming exhibit. 


The jcandlesticks in ivory and gold with red-brown out- 
line made a fine telling part of the exhibit by Mrs. Everett 
Van Voris. Strong in design and beautifully carried out, they 
were pieces of dignity and joy. Her little tea set in enamels 
was the good-to-live-with kind of work one delights to see. 

Miss Sarah Leach had a small but a good exhibit in every 
way. Her bowl was done in a strong and boldly constructed 


Miss Ehlers 


Miss McDougall 
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Tea Set—Miss McKenzie 
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Bow!—-Miss Meda Casperson Vase, Fern Dish, Honey Jar—Miss Foster . 
Candlesticks—Mrs. Everett Van Voris 


BREAKFAST SET—-MRS. SIMONDS 
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Kiementz in good color and design, were among the good 
things done by these newer members. 

Miss Wittier’s plate in white and gold was nice in design 
and very finely executed. 

Miss Eva Bonney’s stein in green and gold and silver 
was interesting and executed with thought and care. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s tea set was delightful in its refined 
treatment of white and gold. It was well designed and added 
one more to the list of beautifully executed pieces. 

A chocolate pot by Miss Perrian was in simple design 
and carried out in a very unusual dull orange color. 

Mrs. Lulu Halley’s cylindrical vase, in very unobtrusive 
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design and soft quiet tones of green, was a vase which one 
could really use for flowers. 

The dainty set for a dressing table done by Miss Jane 
Crane had a nicely balanced little motif carried out in soft 
pink and ivory. “Fitness to purpose and positions’ were 
well felt in the doing of this set. 

Mrs. Carpenter had only a tea set in enamels and gold. 
Mrs. English sent but two pieces, a fern dish in gold and green 
and a pitcher in blue and yellow. 

The ‘“‘Bowl Table’, to which each member contributed 
one of her best bowls, made a strong and very attractive 
feature of the exhibition. 
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Doewood. 


DOGWOOD—ANNE H. BRINTON 


Outline design with Grey for Flesh. 
are Moss Green and Lemon Yellow. 


Paint a thin wash of Lemon Yellow toward center of flowers. 


The seeds in center 


The stems are Brown Green and Violet No. 2. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS—IDA M. FERRIS-HOLDRIDGE 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS-- JEANNE M. STEWART 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
I. M. Ferris- Holdridge 
AINT around the light blossoms. First use Peach 

Blossom and a little Apple Green. For the darkest touches 
in flowers use Blood Red and Violet. Wash a thin wash of 
Apple Green and Lemon Yellow for the shadow in the blos- 
som in high lights. The centres are a very pale wash of Lemon 
Yellow. The background is Violet and Apple Green. Stems 
are Violet and Blood Red. 

Second Firing.—Use same colors as in first firing. Strength- 
en the shadow blossoms first, then the background with Vio- 
let and Shading Green. The dark touches in stems are Ruby 
and a little Brown Green. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 


Jeanne M. Stewart 


FTER sketching design in India ink apply a background 
using the following colors: Ivory Yellow, Turquoise 
Green, Yellow Green, Stewart’s Grey and Pompeian. 

After wiping out the blossoms shade with a delicate grey 
tone, bring out centers with Egg Yellow and Yellow Brown. 
Rose is used for shading the under side. of the petals, Ruby 
Purple is added for darker tones and the deeper pink buds are 
painted with Ruby alone. The leaves, a blue green, are laid 
in with Yellow Green and Turquoise Green shaded with Shading 
Green, the woody stems in Grey and Wood Brown. For next 
fire, add shadows, strengthen background and add detail. 
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PLATE, HAWTHORN DESIGN 
Nora Fern Wood 


a. DE plate into sixteen parts and sketch in working 

design. Outline flowers with Hair Brown. Put a 
little Peach Blossom or Rose in center of each flower and 
pounce a little. Tint surface between design and rim with 
Deep Blue Green. Pounce evenly. Paint twigs and rim 
in gold. Fire. For second fire tint body of plate lightly 
with Yellow Ochre and finish centers of flowers with Hair 
Brown. Strengthen outline and apply gold as before. This 
design is very effective done in gold outline. 


SALT AND PEPPER 


Arka B. Fowler 


IRST firing.—Paint in flower in Capucine Red _ nearly 
full strength, rest of design in Grey Green about same 
value, top in gold. 
Second firing.—Tint all over with Mason’s Neutral 
Yellow and retouch gold. 
Third firing.—Outline design with Dresden Outlining 
Black. 
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TOILET BOX—FLEUR DE LIS 


Henrietta Barclay Pais! 


ACKGROUND Ivory. Flowers, Blue Violet (Aulich’s 

preferred); leaves, green made with Olive Green, to 
which add one-fourth Neutral Yellow or Yellow Ochre. Out- 
line with Gold. | 


The little design on the bottom of box may be laid in Gold, 
or if preferred, in the Blue Violet and outlined with Gold. 
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DESIGN FOR BOWL—M. A. YOUNGJOHN 


UTLINE design with Carnation and Yellow Brown 
equal parts. All dark places in design are Gold. Stems 
Yellow Lustre. 


CUP AND SAUCER—(Page 53) 


Edith Alma Ross 


HE little flower is painted with Deep Blue Green, Paint 

the leaves with Grass Green mixed with a little Bruns- 

wick Black and Deep Blue Green. All the pale lines which 
separate the design into panels are put in with Gold. The 
tiny ornaments which are quite black and the black line are 
put in with Brunswick Black. One fire will finish this design. 


L. 3.—The trouble with your gold is very probably caused by not being 
fired hot enough. 

Mrs. R. 8.—You evidently did not use the proper materials. Spirits 
and oil of turpentine are not the same and that is probably where you made 
the mistake. 

L. S.—Hasburg’s white gold does not tarnish as easily as the silver 
You will find it very satisfactory to use. Apply with two thin coats of it 
| cannot see any reason for your silver acting as it did. 


SOUTHERN VINE—ALICE WITTE SLOAN 


AINT leaves with Shading Green and Moss Green very 

thin. The darker leaves are Shading Green and Copen- 
hagen Blue. The blossoms are white, using a thin wash of 
Lemon Yellow toward center. The dark markings are Au- 
burn Brown. 


OKRA--MAUD HULBERT 
Albert Yellow and a little Grey for Flesh 


LOWER is 

painted in very thin. The center is Yellow Brown and 
Yellow Green. The buds are Yellow Green and Yellow Brown. 
The stems are Brown Green and Moss Green. ‘The leaves 
are Brown Green and Moss Green. 


MALLOW (Supplement) 


Treatment by Jessie M. Bard 


UTLINE design with Violet No. 2 and Blood Red, then 

fire. 

Second Firing.—Oil all the leaves with Special Oil and 
just a little Shading Green. Put the oil on very thin, pad well, 
then dust with Pearl Grey, two parts, Apple Green, one part, 
Grey for Flesh, one part. Clean out all edges, then oil the pink 
forms. Dust with Pearl Grey two parts, Peach Blossom, one 
part, then fire. | 

Third Firing.—Paint background with Apple Green and a 
little Violet No. 2. Touch up the darker spots and veins in 
flower with Blood Red and a little Violet No. 2. The yellow 
in flower is Albert Yellow. 


WATER COLORS 


Treatment by Ruth Reeder 


For the green, both background and leaves, Hooker’s 
Green and Burnt Sienna were used. Alizarin Crimson” slightly 
warmed with Alizarin Orange made the color of the petals. 
Pure Alizarin Crimson was used for the spots of color in the 
center of the flowers. Spots of Naples Yellow and spots of 
Thompson’s White also used in the center. Outline, Higgins’ 
Brown Ink. 
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A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Highest Grade Colors and Materials for 
China and Glass Painting 


If you want to do the finest gilding use 


A. Sartorius & Co.’s Mat Roman Gold 


Put up in Glass Pots 


SS 


100 slabs or pots 
50 66 66 
dozen “ “ 
Less than 1 dozen 
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45 MURRAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


In Moist State 


NET PRICES 


50c net, per slab or pot 
53c 66 66 66 
55c 66 66 66 
60c 66 6é 


Send for circular giving instructions how to use OUR GOLD to get the best results 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue containing instructions how to mix and apply Colors. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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MALLOW--RUTH REEDER 


JULY 1911 
SUPPLEMENT TO KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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